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JAPANESE GAME-BIRDS 

By Ernest Ingersoll 

Illustrated from drawings by* Japanese artists. 

It is one of the points in favor of the Japanese, as compared with the Chinese, 

at least, that he is something of a sportsman. For 
this there is plenty of encouragement in his beautiful 
country, whose forests give shelter to many four- 
footed animals well worth the expendi- 
ture of sportsmen's art and courage. As 
forbirds of interest to sportsmen, 
Japan abounds in them. The em- 
pire stretches its length of islands north and south and 
furnishes a fine pathway for migration, the moving hosts 
of birds easily leaping across from the mainland to the 
islands at their northern extremity, while almost the 
whole avifauna of the North Pacific resorts to these coasts. 
Wild-fowl and aquatic birds, indeed, 
are particularly numerous 
in Japan, where count- 
less inlets, lagoons and 
marshy river-mouths 
give them shelter and favor their increase. A long 
list of swans, geese and ducks might be written down, and 
this list would include many species identical with those of 
western Europe and familiar in North America. 

In the old days very stringent laws prohibited the ordinary Japanese from 
shooting or snaring swans, geese or cranes, which were reserved for the recreation 
of the nobles; everybody was free to take ducks, however, and all have done so, 
as they do yet, by means of traps, trained dogs, nets and various ingenious devices. 
The prohibition above noted was not simply an arbitrary restric- 
n on the part of the ruling class, but had the ulterior design of 
preventing the common people — who were really serfs — 
from practising those arts of the chase which would train 
them in the use of weapons of war. In those days the 
weapon was the bow; 
and astonishing stories 
of the skill displayed in 
shooting their long ar- 
rows at flying fowl have come 
down to us, and attest the 
marvelous skill of those aristo- 
cratic old sportsmen. The 
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great crane was one of the prime objects of that 
chase,- — that one called tan-chi-yan and regarded as, 
in some sort, the national bird of Japan. Its plum- 
age is almost snowy-white, and it is perhaps the finest 
member of the whole crane family. Men loved, 
also, to lie in wait among the reeds of a sea-reaching 
headland, and send a silencing arrow into the loud- 
whistling leader of some flock 
of swans — the same great white 
bird seen upon our own north- 
ern lakes. Eight or ten kinds of geese, too, afforded plenti- 
ful sport as well as excellent food; and inland, besides num- 
erous herons and the stork, about which the gentle Japan- 
ese weave so many pretty fancies, taking it as the 
symbol of happiness and good-will and long life, 
every morass held a family or two of a species of 
bittern so highly 
esteemed that it was accorded a special rank of 
nobility, and is known to this day as the go-i sagi) or " bittern of 
the fifth grade." Another powerful motive influencing the 
nobles of old Japan to reserve these fine waterfowl to their own 
use, was the desire to foster and preserve falconry, which, there 
as elsewhere, has always been regarded as a sport proper only 
for gentlemen and ladies of exalted station and pedigree. 

History does not go back far enough 
in Japan, nor in China, 
India, or Persia, to find 
the origin of the practice of hawking, which, 
Lf ^^S^ffi^ii^^ , 'x5VrC^ indeed, was not introduced into Europe from 
^^v . -ai *«Pfels |g> the £ ast unt ji a f ter t h e Crusaders 

had learned it in their' travels. 
?*^K. The birds of prey are nearly 

as widely scattered through- 
out the world as are 
the waterfowl, and 
most of the Japanese 
falcons are the same 
as, or very closely 
similar to, those of 
Europe and North 
America. The pere- 
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grine falcon, the goshawk, the lanner, the kestrel and * T * 5?B*S»*»» 
other hawks trained by the falconer, exist there as they do here, and have been 
taught from time immemorial to fly from the hand, stoop to their prey and re- 
turn to the wrist. It is not surprising, then, that the powerful class did its best 
to save from indiscriminate destruction the game pursued in this noble sport. Pre- 
cisely the same motives dictated similar laws in Hindostan, Persia, France and 
Great Britain itself. But the people were privileged to look on, 
and many old Japanese books are filled with illustra- . 
tions of the sports of the falconer and bowmen; 
while none but students of such scenes could de- 
pict the swooping and gliding and recovery of 
hawks with such vigor and accuracy as appear in the 
illustrations herewith, where the black-necked geese 
&r\ are tumbling, panic-stricken, through the air in their efforts to escape the 
swift pursuer, and startled cranes gaze upward, open-beaked with alarm. 

When the feudal structure of the old regime went to pieces after the rebellion 
of 1868, these restrictive game-laws ended, to be replaced by protective measures 
based upon the breeding-seasons of the birds, and not upon the assumed rights of 
a ruling class. Falconry has fallen into disuse — though it will revive— and the 
bowman has lost his old cunning in acquiring a new skill of marks- 
manship with the rifle and fowling-piece. 

For the latter gun there is no lack of good 
use in Japan. The forests contain hosts of 
pheasants, the uplands abound in partridges 
of various species, and the lowlands in migratory 
ducks, wading-birds, rails, plovers, woodcock and 
innumerable snipe. 
Several of the gorgeously-plumaged pheasants of southeastern Asia 
reach Japan; and Nippon has two species, quite her own, which rival 
any of the others in splendor of dress. One of 
these, Soemmering' s pheasant, has a tail many 
times the length of its body — longer even than 
that of the famous argus, or of the richly orna- 
mented Reeve's pheasant. 
More common, however, is the 
green pheasant, called versicolor by 
naturalists. This, also, has a very 
long, and graceful tail, and its feath- 
ers are overlaid with a tinge or sheen of 
green, changing with every movement 
of the bird under the glancing light, and 
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deepening into dark emerald on the breast and all the lower 
surfaces. A variety ielegans) mingles a golden sheen with the 
green. These birds are often caught and domesticated by the people; and both 
species have been introduced into the aviaries of Europe and the United States, 
an attempt having lately been made to acclimatize them to the woods of Oregon. 
The Japanese are fond of keeping captive birds of all sorts, and have long been 
noted as breeders of fine poultry. Flocks of tame pigeons are to be seen 
in nearly every farm-yard, and throng about the Buddhist temples. They 
,-v have domesticated and bred curious varieties of geese and 

Ali^^^^ssf ducks, the gorgeous drake of the Mandarin duck shinine like 

C^ljy ' >-^frg =S- an animated jewel on almost every pond. 

"In plumage this drake presents an exquisite *. /! 
combination of bright colors, and two broad feathers, of a deep \^~" * <L 
golden tint, and shaped like a fan, stand erect above the back y" 
from under the wings." Like other Eastern nations, this 
people, too, is exceedingly fond of the sport of cock-fighting; 
and several varieties of trim game-cocks are carefully bred and 
trained for the pit. The principal one is of huge size and is said to 
have been derived from the Malays, who rival the Mexicans in their 
fondness for this amusement, to which they train quails and other 

small birds as well as the descendants of the jungle-fowl. Another striking breed 
of domestic poultry is that called phenix-fowls, after the fabled 
Chinese long-tailed phenix(/w;/^-o/^«^), and recently introduced 
into Europe under the name shinotawara. The sickle-shaped 
tail-feathers in this breed often exceed seven or eight feet in 
length, and in rare instances reach 

twicethatmeasurement. In k fl^ *^%$^>:W-& : -- 

general form the breed resembles the game. WJ "XJsSNtcCn. ^-u, 7 J**"''*' 



But the Japanese poultry-fancier finds his 
keenest joy in his bantams, of which he has a SmX& 

short-legged, great-crested dwarf breed as pretty as those 
famous Cochins of the summer-palace at Peking, which 
weighed only one pound each. In its diminutive size, 
alert and intelligent airs, gaudy crest, high-flaunting tai 
combativeness and love of the demure and tiny ladies of 
the flock, the rest of us see (even 





if it is not apparent to its owner) 
a capital type and reflex of the 
bright and gentle Japanese^ 
themselves. 




